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THE BLACK STAR. 


A TALE OF THE DELUGE. 


Original. 





Te sun rose with unusual splendor over the Eastern 
hills, encircled by light golden clouds, like a prince ar- 
rayed in his most gorgeous apparel, and the young world 
rejoiced in his presence, like a bashful bride. She hid 
her face in a light vapor that rose from the spice groves 
and delicious flowers; yet did she look forth upon him 
with her twinkling lakes and streams. This world was 
lovely, then, for the chastening hand of the Almighty 
had not marred its beauties; its fruits were healthful ; 
the atmosphere was pure, and uncontaminated with poi- 
sonous exhalations ; man had not lifted the knife against 
his herds and flocks, except in sacrifice — for the Earth 
was his mother, and her bosom nourished him. The 
vigor of his youth survived the lapse of centuries, and) 
Death grew weary of waiting for his prey. 

It was at this period when the whole of the inhabitable 
world might be circumscribed in a periphery of a few || 
hundred miles; yet such is the social tendency inherent in | | 
our nature, that mankind were compacted together with- 
in a small region which environed the Garden of Eden, 
whose precincts were, however, inviolable to all but the 
unseen angels uf the Most High. There were, indeed, 
separate cities —as small towns were then denominated, | 
—and there were diversities of plain and woodland ; yet) 
might the country be considered thickly settled. There 
was anest of giants who dwelt on a high mountain be- 
yond the valley of Havilah, who were fierce and rude, 
glorying in their strength, and sometimes insulting those 
who came to the valley in search of gold and precious 
stones. Perhaps they were ‘ho worse than their neigh- 
boring fellow men, for the whole world was full of wick- 
edness, and such deeds were committed as it would be a 
disgrace to mention. 

On the morning of the day in which our scene opens, 
a large boat of simple construction lay by the side of the 
river Euphrates, beneath a green bank which hung over 
the water, and screened the individual who reclined in 

it from the rays of the sun. This individual was a man 
of larger mould than was often seen even in those days. 
His present position being nearly horizontal, he might 
have been mistaken for a very bulky man, of eight feet 
in height, but, when erect, you would at once have per- 
ceived that the addition of ten inches would approxi- 
mate much nearer to his real altitude. The breadth of 
his chest was immense, and as his garments wee slight, 
and so disposed as to betray to the view the cords and 
joints of his massive frame, it was difficult to repress a 
shudder at the thought of how destructive the exercise 
of so much power might prove, when combined with the 
inclination to commit crime. On a closer inspection, 
the sinews and bones might be observed to stand out so 
prominently as to afford evidence that the flesh had been 
wasted away from around them; and the skin was em- 
browned and crusted, wrinkled and rough to a degree 
which gave the surface of his body an appearance alto- 
gether different from that of the human flesh of the 
present day. A stroke with a sword, upon his body, 
would hardly have made any impression ; it is probable 
the edge of the weapon would have turned when brought 
in forcible contact with his flesh. His feet, which were 
bare, had still less of the semblance of humanity about 
them. The soles were nearly as callous as an ox’s hoof, 
and bore a slight appearance to those of an elephant.— 
His toes were sprawled far apart, and the interstices re- 




















| horse hair hung down his neck and back, below his loins, 
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seen the terupin, after he has been kept several months 
without food, may form some idea of the peculiarly ema- 
ciated and blackened appearance of this gigantic boat- 
man. Eight centuries had rolled over his head, and he 
was drawing towar/ the natural conclusion of his long 
pilgrimage. In the days of his early manhood, his size 
was nearly double that which he presented at the time 
when he is introduced to our reader. As he lay asleep 
in his boat, his breast rose and fell, like the smooth bil- 
lows of the ocean, after a storm; and his snoring sound- 
ed much like the horn of a packet boat on the Grand 
Canal. 


A man of very different appearance, then came toward 
the bank of the river, walking fast, with some signs of 
impatience on his countenance, and apparently, charged 
with important business. He was a young flirt of that 
period, not over one hundred years of age, and dressed 
in the fanciful style of a macaroni. On his head was 
fastened a bush, about three feet high, glittering with 
golden stars and precious stones, while a large bunch of 


the ends of which were dyed of a bright red color. He 
wore a jacket composed entirely of beautiful shells sewed 
together, and an apron woven from the bark of a tree. 
In his right hand was a long, slender, white staff, which 
he held by the middle. The top of it was surmounted 
by a small brazen figure with three heads. His feet and 
legs were bare, with the exception of glittering bracelets 
which he wore on all his limbs. When this man reached 
the green bank under which the boat jay, he smote with 








the top of his staff against a plate of ringing metal, 
which, suspended from his neck, covered one half of his 
breast. The giant boatman started up at the sound, and 
seizing a singular instrument shaped somewhat like a 
rake, which served the purpose of an oar of modern 
times, propelled his boat forward from under the covert, 
and, by elevating the three longest fingers of his right 
hand, acknowledged allegiance to the Prince of that 
realm. The courtier, for such he was, bowed with an 
air of extreme reverence —a homage paid to the senior- 
ity of the other —and then at once assuming the air and 
tone of a superior, said, ‘Ebenbenjah, hasten like the 
stream from the mountain, for the king is wroth with 
his servant, and hath sworn he will remove me from my 
place unless I do his bidding quickly. Thou knowest 
we should have gone when the sun first came out of his 
hollow cave in the distant mountain.’ 


‘Now do I swear by the four corners of the Earth,’— 
replied the other, in a voice that sounded like the roaring 
of many waters, — ‘that I have tarried here since the 
lion returned to his den, and the stars quenched them- 
selves in the cloudsof the morning. Thy servant is 
ready.’ 

The stripling of a hundred years then leaped into the 
boat, and his aged companion clasped the waters with 
his propelling instrument, and the foam curled around 
the prow of the vessel. 


‘TI will tell thee a secret,’ said the courtier, as the boat 
shot along the surface of the water; ‘the king’s daugh- 
ter, Belantha, will be given to wife this night to the 
young Prince of Ethiopia, and I am bidden to the wed- 
ding.’ 

‘My ears are like the rock on which the evening dew 
descends,’ replied Ebenbenjah.—‘ The joy of thy heart 
is like the springing of flowers in summer, but the win- 
ter of my old age is like the husk for fatness.’ 

‘I forgot thy years were like a thousand circles on the 
trunk of the sycamore,’ replied the courtier; ‘talk tome 








sembled those in the foot of a fowl. Persons who have 





of the days of thy youth, when thy arm was like the 





tempest rushing through the glen of Antredah, and thy 
locks were like the groves of cedars.’ 

‘Of whom would my son that I should speak?’ in- 
quired the flattered old man, raising his head with pride 
as the courtier praised the prowess of his youth. 

‘Tell me again of the father of men, how he stood on 
the mountain over against Eden, and looked down upon 
the children of his loins and wept over them, and his 
sons and his daughters went up to him, and he refused 
to be comforted, saying, ‘Wo is me!— Wo is me, that 
the Earth is cursed for the sin of my mouth, when I did 
eat of the forbidden thing.’ 

‘Nay,’ answered the boatman, ‘thou shalt hear a dif- 
ferent tale, that I have not yet told thee. I was present 
when Adam gave up the ghost, and I did see the father 
of men wrestle with Death! He was a goodly man, for 
| he was not born of woman, yet could he not stand against 
|this arm, before it had withered like the grass that the 
;sun hath looked upon. I saw the father of men, many 
\times. His eye was brighter than mine, his limbs were 
like ivory, and his face like unto the Son of God; but I 
|tell thee, he was in my hands like a little child. His 
|Stature was but seven feet and a hand’s breadth, but I, in 
|my youth, was like a tall cedar.’ 

‘ Thou hast told me those things many times,’ said the 
other, with some marks of impatience upon his counte- 
nance ;— ‘ What of his death ? 

* Adam died in a good old age,’ answered Ebenbenjah. 
‘Thou and I shall be gathered to our fathers, but he was 
gathered to his son, even Abel, whom he lamented to the 
last. When Adam felt himself near his end, he said 
unto his sons, ‘Take me up, and carry me to the gate, 
/even the gats of Paradise — there let me die looking 
|forth upon the bower where I first led Eve, when she 
_came forth from the cluster of trees encircled with vines, 
and I made obeisance to her, and thought she was one 
of the angels that were wont to walk in the garden day 
and night.’ So his sons took him up, and Jaid him by 
the gate of Paradise, and he blessed them, and the tears 
|flowed fast from his eyes, and he looked upon the bower 
| where he first led Eve, and he groaned heavily, and his 
|sons came unto him, and said, ‘What ails our father, 
| that his spirit cannot go hence ?’ — for they saw that his 
|mind was like the heavy cloud that sails unbroken over 
\the thirsty earth. And he lifted up his head, and 
|groaned piteously, and he said softly to his son, even 
|Seth, ‘One of you is not here !’— and Seth understood 
him, and his spirit was mightily troubled, for he knew it 
| was the accursed one whom Adam had driven out from 
hen presence, and he called aloud to the young men who 

were swift of foot to run and bring his brother ; but that 
evil one had followed at a distance, and he stood on the 
|top of a mountain, and looked on afar off, and saw his 
father lying at the gate of Eden. And the young men 
found him, and brought him to his father, and his father 
|lifted up his eyes, and saw him, and he wrestled with 
death, and he said to his son, ‘Cain, my son, first born 
of thy mother, come near me;’ and Cain drew near his 
father, and he uncovered his head, and lo! upon his fore- 
head was a star, even from the root of his hair to his 
eyebrows, and it was blacker than any blackness that 
the invention of man could produce; and Adam knew 
the mark, for it was the blood of Abel that clung to the 
slayer of an innocent man. And Adam blessed Cain, 
saying, ‘ The hand of the Lord hath been heavy on thee, 
my son, and the blood of thy brother has been heavy up- 
on thee, my first born; but He that remembereth mercy, 
hath not placed a mark upon thee for thy punishment, 
but in order that no one should slay thee as thou hast 























slain thy brother. Behold, a lamb was slain before the 
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foundation of the world; and when thou didst smite thy: ‘fast his boat. The courtier also stepped cn the beach.— 


brother to the earth, the blood of the lamb had already || Then came an old man, apparently full of care, but 
been shed, —ané the black star that was placed on thy || with a brow of wisdom, and he saluted the courtier with 


| 


forehead was the seal of mercy, for that star shall again ||a sorrowful countenance, and he looked in the face of 


; || . 72 } i" r _j = 
come in brightness, in the latter days, and shall guide || the aged giant, and he wept bitterly. ; The stranger, al 
many to the place where the Holy One is born, who |though an old man, possessed the vigor of youth. He 





cometh to redeem the world from the effect of my fall.’ | was tall and slender, but sinewy, and possessed ofa form 
And Adam placed his hand upon the head of Cain, and | calculated to endure great hardships. His ample fore- 
blessed him—and then he said, ‘Wo be to the world,|/ head was furrowed only by two or three perpendicular 
when the Black Star appeareth again to the cnildren of | wrinkles, beginning at the root of his nose, and extend- 
men !’— and Adam died. Then Cain fled to the wilder-||ing upward a couple of inches. His black hair was 
ness, and no man hath looked upon him since. But it || parted over his forehead, and flowed down over his 
was a saying among the wise men and sorcerers, that||shoulders; his nose was slightly aquiline; his eyes were 
when the Black Star appeared to the children of men, grey and piercing; and his mouth had much of that 
again, it should be ill for all the earth.’ | firm but melancholy expression which we observe in 
By this time the boat had reached the shoal water on | that feature, in the pictures of George Washington.— 
the opposite shore, and the giant was propelling it along, The giant grasped his hand cordially, and, for a mo- 
slowly among the long grass that scraped the bottom of | ment, = Wi old men Jooked in each other’s faces, in 
the vessel. The shore was low and sedgy; serpents}; mournful silence. 
hissed in the brake, but no musquitoes or tormenting flies i ‘ Dost thou remember when we used to go up together, 
incommoded these inhabitants of the antedeluvian world. || in the mountain, to worship the only true and everlast- 
Their ears were, however, assailed frequently by the, ing Gop? asked-the stranger, in tones of deep pathos 
fierce how] or snarl of some wild beast, and even now a and sublimity. 
large hyena, driven along the store by a body of armed | ‘Yea,’ replied a te — an pee — 
men, came threateningly into the water, and the courtier || which denoted that he had already entered his secon¢ 
involuntarily reached forth his hand to take the instru- | childhood. 
ment by which the giant propelled the boat, to give her)! « Where now are the altars of our forefathers ?’ cried 
a direction toward the deep water. A loud taunting || the other, giving way to a burst of grief, which he could) 
langh gurgled upward through ihe rough channel of | no longer restrain; —‘Oh! Ebenbenjah! the bones of 
Ebenhenjah’s mighty throat, at this display of timidity(! guy father Adam are moved in their grave, for us!’ — 
in his companion. The courtier was chagrined, and || Phen he turned his face toward Eden, and exclaimed, | 
said, ‘I wish it were over with, when these ridiculous! |: Qh! blissful garden ! and thou, too, must be destroyed. 
scenes shall be enacted. If King Zangho means to turn || Ny vestige of the original glory of man sha!] remain on} 
his roads into an arena for wild beasts to gambol in, he || the Earth which is doubly accursed! I shall look for) 
will soon be thought as mad as the mad prophet whom ' the seputchre of my father, and shall not find it! Ishall| 
he is taking so much pains to serve.’ | look for the pleasant vineyards which I have planted, 
The giant turned his eyes upon his companion, and |! and the great deep shall laugh me to scorn !’ | 
said, ‘ How is the world degenerated, since my day! It}; ‘Fellow!’ cried the courtier, to whom all this was} 


seems but as yesterday when I slew two lions by the way || sheer madness, ‘ we came not here to talk of dreams and | 
. . . . . | A ‘ e a | 
side, with the spear which Tubal-Cain made according | visions , we are ready to do the king’s commands. He) 


| 
to my directions. Ah! how fresh is the memory of it | charged me to tell thee that he was heartily tired of this| 


| The courtier now began to jabber with the king’s hire- 
‘lings about the festivities of the approaching night, at 
the palace; while Noah maintained a perfect silence, 
interrupted only by an occasional sigh. 

Thus did they convey the mammoth some distance, 
when a small vessel appeared in sight, coming toward 
them. Noah looked steadily at it as it drew near, and 
his sighs increased. When within speaking distance, 
he called out to the man in the boat, and asked him what 
|woman was with him. He replied that he was alone.— 
‘Ah! my son Ham,’ said Noah, ‘why shouldst thou lie 
unto me? How wilt thou look thy wife in the face, 
when thou returnest to thy tent? Behold, the vile 
woman is hidden in the boat with thee. My soul is 
| grieved for thy unfaithfulness. Why ait thou not in the 
ark, assisting thy brothers? Is this a time to sail about 
(on the still streams? Thou wilt have sailing enough, 
soon.’ 
| Then when the courtezan, who was in the boat with 
Ham, knew that she was discovered, she arose and spoke 

fawningly to Noah, and threw her arms about the neck 
of Ham, and said he should not leave her. The cour- 
|tier, who was in the boat with Noah, also entered into 
discourse with the strange woman, and reviled Noah 
bitterly. But Noah said to Ham, ‘Go and prepare thy 
‘family to enter the ark straightway, for the Spirit of the 
| Lord hath spoken to the waters, and there is henceforth 
‘no safety for man or beast upon the whole earth.’ So 
| the twe boats separated, and Noah and those that were 
with him moved up the river until late in the afternoon, 
| when, at a distance, the huge black structure called the 
| Ark, showed in strong relief against the blue sky.— 
| They now sailed up a sort of creek or branch of the Eu- 
|phrates, at the head of which the Ark lay. A variety 
of sounds were distinguishable now. The loud roaring 
of lions, the bellowing of the imprisoned bull, the yell 
of wild cats, the hissing of serpents, the screams of ea- 
gles, the hooting of owls, bleating of sheep, and barking 
of dogs, with rumberless other sounds, gave the Ark the 
semblance of a huge menagerie that would have thrown 
|Macomber, Welsh & Co’s. exhibition completely in the 
back ground. As the boat ranged up along side of the 

















tomy soul! Surely human life is butasaspan! Ihave|/ wild business, and wishes no delay, lest he alter his 


lived but eight hundred years, and now I am ripe for the 
arrow of the Angelof Death! Dost thou not know) 
that the king, thy master, does make much profit out of; 
the madness of this Noe, who is gathering together so, 
many beasts of the desért, and birds of the air? The| 
king’s servants do labor fur this Noe, day and night,—| 
though some of them have been bitten by serpents; but} 
Noe doth reward the king with mighty bars of gold, and} 
precious stones, for Noe is a man of much substance.’ | 

‘Thou canst teach me nothing concerning those} 
things, which I know not already,’ said the courtier,’ but | 
thou art a man of years, and I would have thee answer | 
me the question which I am about to ask thee.’ 

‘ Speak on,’ said Ebenbenjah. 

‘Hast thou ever seen this God, of whom Noe doth 
speak, crying in our streets ‘Repent! repent!’ and whom 
our forefathers did worship Y 

Ebenbenjah’s countenance at once assumed a solemn 
and anxious expression. ‘Thou wouldst not believe all 
I could tell thee,’ said he, ‘ for I have seen a man gath- 
ered up into heaven, at noon day, and yet the brightness 
of his countenance who walked with him, was brighter 
than the sun in the firmament; but that was many years 
ago, and the God of Adam, and of Enoch, and of La- 
mech, hath not walked with men since our fathers did 
go up to worship him on Mount Ararat.’ 

‘Then do I say,’ replied the other, ‘ that Noe is a fool 
— for it is certain the God he would have us to worship 
has been dead these many years ; whereas the god which 
the king doth bow down to, and all his household do 
worship, stands in the porch of the House of Gold, and 
doth see his people every morning when they bring him 
presents of corn, and pomegranates, and figs, and clus- 
ters of grapes that are black with fatness.’ 

£ Yea, the king doth command us to worship the god 
of three heads,’ said the giant, ‘and I remember well 
when Tubal-Cain did make him, — but the God of Noe 
made Tubal-Cain !’ 

The boat had now arrived at a small circle of trees, 
interwoven by vines and willow twigs, so as to form a 


mind, and drive thee and thy flocks, and thy sons, from 
the land. Go to— where is the beast ? 

‘Speak not thus to my lord Noe, for he is a man of 
substance, and great wisdom, and the king doth highly| 
honor him,’ said Ebenbenjah. | 
The courtier reiterated his command to have the beast} 
forthcoming, and Noe called upon the king’s servants| 
| who were with him, and they opened a passage in the 





! 


|| great pen, and led forth a huge quadruped, formed some | 


like an elephant, but of a size far superior. He bounded 
from his enclosure, like a rampant mountain, tossing his 
tusks high in the air, and snapping off the largest trees, | 
as he jostled them in his progress to the shore. The 
mighty animal refused to enter the water, and began to| 


be refractory. 


strength and courage !’ 


The giant turned toward the young man, with a look} 
of terrible indignation, as he growled, ‘ When I was of| 
thy age, I was less tongue-valiant than thou, but never 
did I hide me from the creatures of the desert, on this 
wise! By the four corners of the Earth !—terror has 
whitened thy ruddy face, and the bluod is congealed in 
thy veins like the alder’s pith.’ 

The giant then drew a living sheep from the boat, and 


vessel, a rope fastened to the neck of the mammoth be- 
ing held by the king’s servants, in the boat. He then 
affixed a cord to the horns of the sheep, and let the ani- 
mal run, holding by one end of the line himself. He 
jumped into the boat, and pushed off. The mammoth 
rushed toward the sheep, and the giant drew the latter 
toward the boat. Th®&mammoth plunged into the river 
in pursuit of his prey, and the cable, attached to the lat- 
ter beast, was vigorously hauled into the boat, by which 
the mammoth was soon brought close under the stern, 
when he was securely tied. The boat was slowly pro- 


‘ Now,’ cried the courtier, shrinking behind a rock,— || 
‘now, Ebenbenjah, let us see some of thy boasted 


beckoned to Noah and the rest to seat themselves in the | 














sort of basket-pen, Here the giant landed, and made 


pelled up the river, the mammoth being obliged to swim 
after it. 


|| Ark, a powerful purchase was applied in order to hoist 
|| the mammoth into his new quarters. He was already 
|,elevated some fifty feet above the surface of the water, 


|| when the strained tackling gave way, and the huge ani- 


|mal fell headlong upon the point of a rock, which jutted 
up from the water, and was instantly killed. ‘Now do 
I know,’ said Noah, ‘that the Lord willeth not that those 


||animals should be preserved. Behold, the Lord hath 


showed me that the whole age of man, after the Flood, 
shall be but one hundred and twenty years. His strength 
/must decrease in proportion to the shortening of his 
days, and then he would be incapable of ruling these 
\nighty beasts, and would no longer be the lord of the 
Creation, even as the Creator gave him dominion over 
every thing that liveth. Therefore, will the race of the 
| mammoth be cut off forever. 

| Ebenbenjah and the courtier then returned to the 
| king’s palace, where active preparations were making 
,to celebrate the marriage of the king’s daughter, Belan- 
tha. Itso happened that on that same day, while Eben- 
|benjah and the courtier were absent with Noah, an old 
|man, wasted to a skeleton, came in the garb of a pil- 
grim, and sat down by the king’s gate. Belantha senta 
| slave, to bid him come in toher. The pilgrim refused, 
| saying that he had come to prevent the nuptials between 
|Belantha, and the Prince of Ethiopia. The king’s 
| daughter was then very angry, and demanded by what 
right he interfered. The pilgrim answered, ‘the child 
|of my loins shall not be the husband of an idolatress.’— 
Then she called her intended, and asked him if the pil- 
grim were his father; and the Prince of Ethiopia looked 
upon the stranger, and was seized with trembling, and 
large drops of sweat stood on his forehead, — yet he de- 
clared that he had never seen the pilgrim before. Then 
Belantha commanded her servants to fall upon the old 
man, and kill him; but when the servants approached 
him, he fe!l back from his seat, and died. This was told 
to Belantha, who commanded one of her slaves to cut 
off the head of the old man, and place it against the 
wall, in the banqueting-room, opposite the altar of flow- 
ers, that his eyes might be toward her when she was 
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married. ‘For,’ said she, ‘as he came hither to prevent || they ask protection at the hands of my lord, and an abi-|| arrayed in fool’s garments, and play before his daughter. 


the ceremony, and, being dead, he cannot see it, it shall, || ding place in the city.’ 


at least, be done before his cyes.’ 


Then one of the wise men spoke up, and said, ‘ Perhaps 
Then the king was very sorrowful, and the wise men|/ that Noe will receive us into the Ark, if thou dost offer 


Now evening came, and a vast concourse was assem-||marvelled, and said, ‘ Behold, thou wast troubled when||him a great reward; he is waiting to hear thee name 
bled in the hall of the palace, to witness the marriage “om thoughtest they came to make war upon thee, but}|the sum which thou wilt give him. It is better to con- 
King Zangho’s daughter. Some brought rich presents || now that they have sent a message of peace, thou art||ciliate him, at this time, for the heavens are like a val- 


from afar; others came with instruments of music, and | still more disquieted !’ 


all was hilarity and mirth. The young couple then ad-| 


ley of great waters, and thy people do cry that they can, 
‘Verily,’ said the king, ‘have ye not seen how Eben-|| get no heat.’ Then the king called out again to Noah, 


vanced into the banqueting-room, to be united at the al- | benjah hath cost me more than all the men of my house-|| and demanded the lowest price at which he would con- 
tar; and Belantha told the assembly that she had nailed || hold, and how he hath devoured the fruits of my fields|| sent to receive him and his trafh, swearing by his gods 
the head of the pilgrim to the wall, opposite to the altar, || and vineyard, — how then can the land yield enough to||that unless he were reasonable in his charges, there 


and they all lifted up their eyes to look at the ghastly | 
spectacle, as they entered. No sooner had Belantha | | 
fixed her eyes upon it, than she shrieked aloud. The} 1 
young bridegroom bead upon it, and fled from the || 
apartment. ‘The maidens were seized with fearfulness | 
and trembling, for behold! upon the mangled head was | 
the fatal Black Star —the mark set upon Cain — and 
they knew that it was the head of the first murderer, 
who had returned from his wanderings over the earth to 
die among his kindred, and be buried with his fathers! || 
King Zangho called his wise men, and asked them what || 
would follow the dreadful omen, — for it was a tradition, 
firmly believed, thata mighty woe would visit the inhab- 
itants of the Earth, when the Black Star was again seen 
by mankind. Then spake out the chief of the sorcerers, |) 
named Zin, and said, ‘O King! live forever! — That 
fellow named Noe has prophesied throughout the world 
for a hundred years, that a great rain shall fall, even 
upon the whole Earth, and that every living thing shall 
perish. I have talked with the springs and rivers, and 
the signs upon the leaves and flowers, and do see strange || 
and fearful prophecies upon them. Now, let us take |} 
Noe, and put him to death, and mayhap the evil will be | 
prevented.’ Then the king gave command that Noe, 
should be seized and put to death ; but Ham, who was|| 
present, heard the words of the bing, and ran to his 
father, and told him his danger. Noah hid himself that 
night, and in the morning entered the Ark with all his 
family. 

On the following morning, King Zangho was awa- 
kened, very early, by a noise like the rushing wind, and 
on listening intently, he thought he conld hear the cry 
of birds. He arose, and, looking out of his window, 
saw that the birds of the air had settled thickly on the | 
ground. Every house-top was covered with them, and || 
the towers were blackened by their presence. Also the 
lofty sky had settled near to the Earth, spreading its 
sable curtain over it ata short distance like a pall upon 
the dead, while the horizon appeared crimped closely || 
about the very walls of the city. While he looked upon 
these things with amazement, a loud noise was heard in 
that part of the city toward Havilah, and suddenly ap- 
peared his captain of the men of war, hurrying toward 
the palace with his spear in his hand, and equipped for 
battle. ‘ Holinda! cried the king, ‘ what hath befallen? 
The warrior replied that the giants from beyond Havi- 
lah had come down from the mountain, and were ap-|) 
proaching the city in a body; and he wished to know 
whether Zangho would go forth to give them battle, or 


: ; : || 
isons, and my servants, will go into the Ark with thee,|| more. 


‘with much gold, and with precious stones.’ But Zangho|; Then Zangho commanded that his chariots should be 
would not consent that any should go into the Ark, ex-|, made ready, for he and his household would flee to a 
'cepting his own house, and the King of Assyria, shone. | distant land, where Noe’s god did not dwell, and there be 
|Many rich men then came to Zangho, and the princes || safe from his indignation. So the king and his people 
cof the earth bowed down to him, and begged per mission | mounted the chariots, but the horses made but little pro- 
to enter the Ark with him, but Zangho treated them || gress, on account of their plunging into gullies and pits 
|with haughtiness, and sent them away sorrowful. So,| filled with water. Then the clouds of heaven were 
lon the morning, Zangho called up his household, and| driven fariously across the firmament; they dashed 
freighted his camels and his asses with his treasures,—| against one anothay, and were broken, and the fragments 
‘and a hundred slaves followed him, carrying his gods) of clouds rushed to the earth like torrents from the 
| daintily in his train; and with great pomp they marched | ‘mountains. The people climbed the high towers of the 
ito the river side, for the creek where the Ark had lain’ city, and called franticly on their gods for deliverance, 
/had swelled, and Noah and those who were with him) but the rivers rose, and huge bodies of water came foam- 
| were in it, ond it had floated out into the deep river, a ing through the streets of the city before the blast. The 
hundred yards from the shore. Then King Zangho andl spray climbed the loftiest towers, and the heavens were 
‘his wives and his daughter, and his slaves, stood upon darkened with cataracts of icy water. The chariots of 
‘the bank of the riv er, and looked forth upon the Ark.—| Zangho were overturned, and the king shrieked aloud 
And Belantha said to her father, ‘I will not enter the! in his despair.. Wild beasts howled and the air was 
Ark, for the wild beasts are there, and it is a misshapen, darkened. The waters on the earth were fearfully con- 
vesne’ with an evil savor of pitch, and I shall Le in dan-|, vulsed, and the ark plunged and rolled on the sur- 
‘ger of my life.’ | face of the great deep, insomuch that those who were in 





|costly apparel. 


\the times, and was glad to .nake peace with all people. 
|But the clouds were not lifted off the city, 
ithe sun show his face. 
|thundered in the heavens, and a cold rain began to fall|| and a large iron staple and swim off to the Ark, and 


|should cease. 


‘boats on the river Hiddekel, and brought rich presents) | down. 


fill the bellies of his gigantic brethren Y would be no bargain. Still the Ark was like a brazen 

Nevertheless, the king bade Ebenbenjah to welcome || kettle, that rung with the sound of many cries of beasts, 
his brethren to the city, and they entered it, even seven|| but no door was opened. Then said the king, ‘ Whose 
hundred of them, and the men of war looked upon them|| obstinacy was ever like the obstinacy of Noah!’ But 
with fear and twessbline., for they were like gods unto|| Ebenbenjah drew near to the king, and said, ‘ Behold, 
\them, but the women did rejoice and put on their most|| dost thou find fault with thy servant Noah, because he 
| Will not answer thee once at this time, when, for a hun- 


P . | _ 
Then the king ordered that the giants should be}| dred years, he has told thee the whole story of this flood, 





‘brought before him, and he spoke kindly to them, be-|| and hath every day lifted up his voice in our streets, and 


cause he was sorely afrai@ on account of the signs of|| warned all men to repent 

And the king looked at Ebenbenjah, and said, ‘thou 
neither did|| mayst now be of good service to us’ — and hecommand- 
At about noon the Lord God|| ed that Ebenbenjah should take a rope and a hammer 


upon the earth. The river which ran through the cen-|| drive the staple into the bottom of the Ark, and tie the 
tre of the city, which had been nearly dry by reason of|| rope to the staple, that the king’s servants might draw 
the heat, swelled very much, and overflowed its banks, | the Ark to the land; and he bade the giant hasten, for 


jand the people who dwelt near it removed back upon the|| he and his household now stood knee deep in the water 

‘higher Jand, with their children, and their camels and|| Which had covered the whole land. So Ebenbenjah set 

‘their asses, and great fear fell upon them. Then the || out to swim to the Ark, but the river was mightily 
king bade his family to get themselves in readiness, for,|| troubled, and there were whirlpools and eddies, and 
}on the morrow, he was determined to enter on dened the| | black dirt was thrown up from the bottom of the river, 
Ark with Noah, and abide with him until the rain || but the giant was a strong man, and he struggled might- 
So the King of Assyria, when he heard || ily with the water, until at last, he coule do no more, 
that Zangho intended to go into the Ark, launched his and his strength gave way and a whirlpool carried him 


He gave one loud yell, his large black arms 








j\to Zangho, saying, ‘Behold, Iand my wives, and my}| were seen a moment in the air, and he sunk to rise no 





whether he should lead the men of war, himself. Then!| ‘Behold,’ said the king, ‘it will be more dangerous for it quaked for fear. The giants of the mountain fled to 


the king cailed up his wise men, and asked their coun- 
sel. They said that it would be better not to provoke 
the giants by a hostile array, but send an ambassador to 
inquire their business. Then the king called up the 
giant Ebenbenjah, and said, ‘Thy brethren are now in 


‘those who stay behind. I tell thee it will be a very wet the hills, but were met by torrents of water that stream- 
| day.’ | ed from their summits, and swept them into the valley. 
| So King Zingho called out to Noah, ‘Fellow, I will) They struggled long with death, for their strength was 
‘abide with thee for a season,— Open the door of the; great. Huge mammoths were seen swimming toward 
Ark, and look out unto me.’ But the Ark was closed, the Ark, and they pushed the great vessel with their 





the plain of Elah, approaching our city. It is two hun-} 


dred years since I took thee a captive in battle, and thou | 
didst swear by my household gods to be true and faithful 
to me in all things. If I send thee to thy brethren, to 
speak with them, wilt thou endeavor to make peace, or 
wilt thou join with them, and lift up the sword and the || 
spear against thy master? Then Ebenbenjah bowed 
three times to the earth, and said, ‘I will do my lord’s 
bidding.’ 

So Zangho put the white staff into the hands of the 
giant, and he went forth to commune with his brethren. 
He returned to the king, and said, ‘ Thy servants have 
not come to make war upon thy people, but great distress 
has fallen upon them. A dark cloud has settled upon 
their mountain, and mighty streams are rushing down 
the sides thereof, which have swept away their habita- 
tions, and their vineyards, and their olive groves, and 


and sealed, and no answer was returned. Then the} tusks till it rocked like an egg-shell on the ocean. But, 
king was wroth, but he contained himself, and called out) in a few days, the tops of the highest mountains were 
again, ‘ My friend Noe, tell me how this thing shall end.|, covered, and every living thing that had moved upon 
| Will the waters be very deep v’ But no answer came. || earth, excepting those in the Ark, was hushed in ever- 
| Then the king held up dl white rod, and commanded bape sleep, a Ww. 
het his gods shouldbe ited up and charged Noe on) yp wise any lena fom the ignorant; and an a 
bower 5 : . : Ari ; once instructed a prophet. 
bes to receive him and his household. And when the || 
| king saw that Noah heeded him not, he was exceedingly || 
astonished, and said, ‘ This Noe hath conspired against 
;my authority, and after the rain shall cease, I will put | 
\him to death.’ || 3y examining the tongue of the patient physicians 
‘Nay, my lord,’ said Belantha, ‘thou shalt put out his, ‘find out the diseases of the body, and philosophers the 
eyes, and he shall make sport for me and my maidens.’ |, 4iseases of the mind. 
And the thing pleased the king well, and he said, ‘So | Somebody said to a learned simpleton, ‘The Lord 
|be it, and he gave command, that when Noah came to|| double your learning, and then—you will be twice the 
‘the land, his eyes should be put out, and he should be!! fool you are now.’ 





Beasts that are surly and malicious love solitude. It 
were to be wished that men who resemble them in tem- 
per had the same inclination for retirement. 
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I. 
RICHARD H. DANA. 


Otp minstrelsy is powerful in the heart, 

So, the sweet music of the gentle band, 
Who in our day the Muses’ realm command, 

Framing high songs, richest in heavenly art. — 

And wilt thou, Dana, from thy birthright part ? 
Descended gladsomely with tuneful hand, 
Thy melody expiring on the land, 

Is a distressful and deep-sinking dart. 

Dear Poet, in whose mind rose Matthew Lee, 
Domestic thoughts who happily revealed, 
That lamentation harmony did yield, 

Thou, — who art jubilant upon the sea— 

Is thy deep casket, filled with jewels, sealed, 

Forever shut in dim futurity ? 


Il. 
WASHINGTON ALLSTON. 


Wuite the green woodland feeds upon the rain, 
While thick the grass is set with precious flowers, 
While calmly, silently roll on the hours, 

While Man shall be susceptible of pain, 

While Nature doth her royalty maintain, 

So shalt thou, ALLsTon, with thy mighty powers, 
Lead us in social, pleasure-giving bowers 

Of thy dear majesty, the eternal fane. 

Come, race of freemen, contemplate with me 
The numerous offspring of your Painter’s mind ; 
Leave, for one minute, merchandize behind, 

And ata glorious shrine bow down the knee, 
Where mid a multitude ye all shall find 

Something for thought, in perpetuity. 


NAPOLEON. 
No. Xk, 


TRANSLATED FROM PAROLES ET FAITS MEMORABLES DE NAPOLEON. 








Original. 





Bonaparte while at the Military School, where he 
passed the first years of his life, attracted notice by the 
austerity of his character and morals, which made him 
some enemies among his comrades. 

Bound by friendship to one of the pupils of this school, 
the latter formed other connections with some rather 
dissolute comrades, whose principles displeased Bona- 
parte. After having made some observations upon the 
impropriety of his intimacies, he said to him one day: 
‘Sir, you have intimacies of which I do not approve; I 
have endeavored to preserve your morals pure, but your 
new friends will ruin you. Choose then between them 
and me. I leave you no medium; you must be a man 
and decide for yourself.’ 


On his reply that he was always the same, and always 


his friend, Bonaparte repeated ; ‘Choose, sir, choose, and 
take this for a first warning.’ 


‘ Soldiers, this is no longer a defensive war, it is a war 
of invasion, it is conquests that you are to make — you 
haveno equipments, no magazines, you are without artil- 
lery, without clothes, without shoes, or pay; youare des- 
titute of every thing, but you are rich in courage — Be- 
hold then your magazines! You have steel and lead — 
let us march on and in a short time they will be yours, 
—he showed them the fertile fields of Piedmont and 
Lombardy.—— The enemy are four times as numerous as 
we; we shall acquire so much the more glory.’ 


Bonaparte was but a simple officer in the first regiment 
of artillery when he was sent to Toulon. It was at the 
siege of this city that he began to give an earnest of his 
future greatness. A representative of the people hav- 
ing condemned the location of a battery, he said to him, 
‘concern yourself with your own business of represent- 
ing, and leave me to manage mine with the artillery ; 
that battery shall remain there, and I will answer for its 
success on my life.’ This firmness of Bonaparte might 
have cost him dear but for the moderation of him to 
whom he made this response. 


Active and full of ardor for the work, a great part of 
the night was employed to make up for the shortness of 
the day. Being at Nice, where he repaired after the 
capture of Toulon, one of his friends, went to find him 
in the middle of the night on some urgent business. 
What was his surprise to find him dressed and hard at 
work in the midst of a heap of plans, charts, and open 
books. ‘Yon have not yet gone to bed then?’ ‘Gone to 
bed! on the contrary [have justrisen. “Indeed! ‘Yes, 
when I have slept two or three hours it is all-sufficient 
for me.’ 


On the twentieth of May of the fourth year, after a 
continual suite of victories and uninterrupted success, 
Bonaparte passed the Po with his triumphant army, and 
gave at Lodi new proofs of his ardent courage. The 
battle was fought, and on the twenty-second he passed 
the bridge under the guns of the enemy, as well as that 
of the river Adda, in presence of Beaulieu who fled with 
his army across the States of Venice. 

The success of this battle was owing to the celerity 
of the execution. Bonaparte himself speaks of it in the 
letter which he wrote to the executive power on this sub- 
ject: 

If we have met with the least possible loss it was 
owing to the promptitude of execution and the sudden 
effect produced upon the army of the enemy by the mass 
and terrible fire of our invincible column. 

On the sixteenth of August of the same year, Bona- 
parte defeated the Austrians at Salo, Lonado and Cas- 
tiglione. The next morning four thousand Austrians 
with a formidable cavalry and artillery, came to Lonado 
tosummon Bonaparte to surrender; he had with him 
only twelve hundred men. On this occasion he gave 
proof of that admirable presence of mind, and that pro- 
found sagacity which sees danger, and calculates rapidly 





Some time after he spoke to him a second time and ||the means of avoiding it and of happily turning the re- 
received the same reply. At last he said to him dryly: ||sults to its own advantage. 


‘Sir, you have despised the warning of friendship, 


which is the same as renouncing mine. Never in your 


life speak to me again.’ 


The enemy’s messenger was introduced with his eyes 
bandaged. The officer declares that the left wing of 
the French army is surrounded, and that his general 


Bonaparte was but twenty-six years of age when he |/demanded if the French would surrender. Bonaparte 
was promoted to the rank of general-in-chief of the||replied to him; ‘Go and tell your general if he has 
army in Italy. One of his friends seeing him set out to|| wished to insult the French army, that Iam here; that 


join the army, said to him; ‘ you are very young to go 
to take the command of an army.’ ‘I shall return old’ 
replied he. This reply, full of meaning, would seemal- 


it is himself and his troops who are prisoners; that he 
has one of his columns cut in pieces by our troops at Salo, 
and by the passage of Brescia at Trent; that if in eight 


most prophetic of the prodigies of valor, tactics and wis-|| minutes he has not laid down his arms, or if a single 


dom which he was to perform at the head of the French 
troops. 


It was in the spring of the fourth year of the repulic 
that Napoleon set out to take command of the army in 
Italy. This army, composed of twenty thousand men, 
who had defended for three years, with a courage truly 
heroic, the summits of the Alps and Appenines, present- 
ed an afflicting spectacle, and a reproachful one to their 
rulers, from the almost entire destitution of objects of 
the utmost necessity. Bonaparte to receive the courage 
of these troops, harassed by the enemy and by the most 
pressing wants, addressed to them a proclamation from 
which the following is an extract: 


musket is fired, I will cause all tobe shot. Take off the 
bandage from his eyes. Behold the General Bonaparte 
and his staff in the midst of the brave republican army. 
Say to your general that he can obtain a good prize— 
go.’ 

They ask a farther parley; meanwhile every thing is 
made ready for the attack. The chief of the hostile 
column asks to be heard; he proposes to surrender, he 
wishes to capitulate. ‘No,’ replies Bonaparte, ‘ you are 
prisoners of war.’ The enemy wishes to consult. Bo- 
naparte gives immediately the order for the light artille- 
ry to advance to the attack ; he quits the enemy’s gener- 
al, who cries out; ‘ We all surrender!’ 











REMINISCENCES OF A DOG. 


Original. 


_—_— 


I po not know that the public will care much about 
my private history, although it is an undeniable fact that 
Ihave, at times, been in great request by the perpen- 
dicular bipeds, who coax, flatter, and caress my race 
when they are in actual need of our assistance, but 
throw us away, like a naked bone, when they have done 
serving themselves with us. Perhaps I sha!l succeed in 
gaining a moment'’s attention, when I assure the reader 
that I have frequently been permitted to occupy one 
corner of the room in which very dignified personages 
have been assembled, and also to lick up the crumbs be- 
neath the gouty limbs of sundry aldermen feeding on 
green turtle for the good of the nation. I hope, there- 
fore, that, like some travelling writers of the present 
day, I shall gain a little credit on account of the com- 
pany Ihave kept, and if I only relate the sayings and 
doings of the great men who have patted me on the 
head or trodden on my taii, Ishall, at least, serve the 
purpose of a long whispering tube from the mouths of 
my benefactors to the ears of my readers. 

The most remarkable event of my life—and one 
which has given me the most profound insight into the 
art of human government — occurred when I was a pup, 
iust on the verge of doghood. My master was a man 
of some weight in the councils of the nation, and pos- 
sessed of an immoderate share of wisdom, insomuch 
that it sometimes got the better of his discretion; but 
that was perfectly just, — for why should a man who 
is sensible of being wiser than every body else, submit 
to their dictation, or yield to their persuasions? My 
master owned a number of large dogs, whose province 
it was to protect the sheep from the wolves, which in- 
fested that part of the country, in great numbers. AsI 
was not able todo much, my master seldom favored me 
with his notice; but I was in good training, for the 
larger dogs often took me with them on their expedi- 
tions, and instructed me in the art of driving up the 
sheep, pursuing a straggler, or chasing a wolf. It was 
at this time, that my elder companions came to me one 
evening, and informed me thata shepherd by the name 
of Peter Pontiff had turned a disordered sheep into my 
master’s pasture, in order that she might live by eating 
the grass which properly belonged to my master’s sheep. 
But that was not all; they impressed upon me the senti- 
ment that ‘one bad sheep mars the whole flock,’ and 
insisted that I should go with them and assist in driving 
the interloper from the lot. Accordingly, at about eleven 
o’clock at night, we all moved cautiously toward the 
sheep pasture, and found the diseased quadruped flock- 
ing with my master’s sheep. My comrades were fired 
with indignation, and, springing upon the stranger, tore 
him to pieces, while I stood off, at a little distance, bark- 
ing with all my might. On the next morning, the body 
of the slain sheep was found, and all my master’s fam- 
ily, at once, charged the deed to the account of the dogs. 
We were all thrown into the crib together, while my 
master set his wits to work to find out which of us had 
committed the murder. The proofs were much stronger 
against the larger dogs, because blood was found on 
their hair; but my master had cast an evil eye on me, 
from the first, at which his family much wondered, as 
they knew that I could not have projected the attack, 
nor taken any active part in it, being always led and 
governed by my seniors. They wentso far as to tell my 
master that the sick sheep had no business in the lot, and 
that we had acted from a mistaken zeal in his cause. — 
He replied, that whether the sheep had or had not any 
business in his pasture, yet as her master had thought 
fit to put her there, she was under his protection. Here 
{had fresh cause to admire the profundity of my mas- 
ter’s wisdom. At length, my master gave judgment that 
I should be confined all my life in a little dungeon at the 
bottom of the garden, and that my comrades should be 
set at liberty! Here, again, I admired my master’s fore- 
sight, prudence, and sagacity,—for if he had punished 
the larger dogs, he would have been obliged to purchase 
new ones to defend his sheep; whereas I was of but lit- 
tle use to him, and he could well afford to dispense with 
my services. Also, had the servants attempted to put 





the larger dogs into the foul dungeon at the bottom of 
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the garden, my master knew they would run the risk of 
being bitten, — whereas I was so small and weak, as not 
to be able to help myself. I was accordingly thrust forth- 
with into the noisome hole provided for me, but with the 
full expectation of being soon released, as all the family 
were interested for me, excepting my master, who said, 
‘the heart of a politician should be in his head.’ I had 
not been confined many days, before a large number of 
the neighbors who had heard my piteous howlings, came 
in a body to my master, and tried to move his compas- 
sion in my behalf. They told him I was a little dog, a 
harmless dog, an inexperienced dog, and they knew I 
had been led away, and wasnottoblame. ‘I1’ll tell you 
what,’ said my master,’ adjusting his spectacles, and 
placing his finger to his chin, — ‘it isnecessary for some 
one to suffer, and the little dog is the handiest one to 
punish, and is the least missed.’ 

‘But we do n’t believe he is guilty,’ said they. 

‘What would the world say, if I suffered my dogs to 
kill a sheep, and did not bring in one of them guilty ?’ 
inquired he. ‘I must condemn one of them, if it were 
only for the looks of the thing, and a wise man has said, 
‘ of two evils choose the least,’ and as Jowler is the least, 
I have chosen him!’ 

The petitioners were astonished at the wisdom of my 
master, for ‘he spoke as one having authority.’ Never- 
theless, they persisted in my innocence. ‘ Well, well,’ 
cried he, ‘innocent or not innocent, you all know that it 
is the nature of a dog to do evil, and if he is punished a 
few months, it will serve to prevent his doing evil, when, 
in future life, a temptation offers itself. Don’t you 
know,’ continued he, with emphasis, ‘that it is a sure 
way to prevent having rotten teeth, to pull them all out 
before any of them are affected ?—‘an ounce of pre- 
vention is better than a pound of cure.’’? This last 
powerful argument carried conviction to every heart, 
and I was suffered to occupy my prison until my mas- 
ter died. Jow Ler. 





PRIVATE JUDGMENT. 
Original. 


Tue right of private judgment, on all subjects, is in- 
alienable; and an inquisition into the opinions of a fel- 
low creature for the purpose of controlling his freedom 
of thought, is a direct insult upon the laws of God and 
nature. I shall not, therefore, be misunderstood, when 
I affirm that the liberty of private judgment may be 
much abused. The advancementof science, the march 
of human intellect, is, no doubt, often retarded by the 
dogmatical assumptions of ignorance and inexperience. 
There are many who seem to suppose that a bold de- 
fiance of generally received authorities betokens a man- 
ly and independent spirit; and they attack the accumu- 
lated wisdom of ages, and triumph over the downfall of 
theories which it required the strength of gigantic in- 
tellect and profound research to erect, with the ferocious 
pleasure of the Goths and Vandals trampling on the 
most brilliant productions of Roman genius. General- 
ly, however, the influence of these hardy umpires is 
confined to a very circumscribed sphere, and they are 
themselves the principal sufferers. Being unsupported 
by facts, their systems can abide no longer than the dead 
tree which receives no nourishment from the earth. — 
Before decrying the merits or truth of any particular 
opinion, let us be certain that we not only perfectly un- 
derstand the opinion itself, but also the arguments ad- 
duced in its defence, by its most able supporters. The 
man who proceeds on any other plan, is as much the 
slave of prejudice as he who takes things for granted, 
when he has no reason to be satisfied of the competence 
of his instructers. Had an illiterate ocuntryman seen 
the famous orrery of Dr Rittenhouse, he might have 
pronounced it a shallow, unmeaning contrivance, un- 
worthy the notice of a man that owned three hundred 
acres, together with a mowing lot by the side of the old 
Derby place. But could he listen patiently to the ex- 
planations and illustrations of the great philosopher 
himself, he might be induced to retract his opinion so 
far as to say, that it might be a very good thing for them 
that had darning, but he preferred things that were more 
useful. Could he be prevailed upon to devote a portion 


of his time to the study of astronomy, he would soon 
become entranced with the consummate genius of the 
great inventor. No one will deny that the farmer had a 
perfect right to his first opinion, and yet it is as certain 
that such an opinion was extremely erroneous, and that 
to whomsoever he advanced it, he was guilty of telling 
an unintentional falsehood. Yet a falsehood it was; 
and there is a sort of dishonesty in promulgating opin- 
ions on subjects that we are not conversant with, and of 
which, in all human probability, we are profoundly ig- 
norant. We shall find that the more unacquainted a 
narrow-minded man is with his subject, the more posi- 
tive will he be in the expression of his opinions, as the 
waters gush with more force from the pipe of an engine 
than they do from the sluice of a mill-dam, because the 
former is more contracted. 








THE WIDOW MOTHER, 
WATCHING HER FIRST-BORN. 


BY ALBERT PIKE. 


Original. 





Ir was a silent midnight of young June, 
And high in heaven the bright and orbed moon 
Sat, dimming with her light the ministering stars, 
That thronged about her — even the fiery Mars 
Veiled his red eye before night’s lustrous queen, 
And bowed his forehead at her smile serene. 
In the death-chamber shone her gentle light, 
Where the rose curtains tinged its flood of white. 
All luxuries were there, the rich and rare 
Of all the earth, gathered with pain and care, 

And toil and blood, to feed poor human pride — 
To gratify Aifonzo’s blooming bride. 

An infant lay upon the glowing bed, 

On silken pillows resting its young head — 

And o’er it bent its,mother ; — one slight shiver, 
One gasp —the spirit left the corse forever. 

The blushing moonlight, through the painted panes 
And roseate curtains, tinged the delicate veins 
And flushed amid the long and golden hair, 
Wavering and changing in the ringlets there, 

And on its closed eyes and its unstained brow, 
And tinged its lips, as with a natural glow — 

As though it were the spirit of the dead, 

Loth to depart, and hovering o’er its head. 

The mother shuddered, but she made no moan, 
No cry, no shriek — but like one left alone, 

She glanced around —a hurried glance and wild — 
As if in fear —and then upon her child 

Bowed down and wept — long, long, and bitterly — 
And kissed its brow, and listened earnestly, 

If it perchance might not still breathe again. 

No stir — no breath — its last weak pulse was told, 
And hope fled forth, and left the worn heart cold, 
Which it had faintly warmed for many an hour. 
Then like a light-forsaken, withered flower. 

By her dead infant the lone mother sank, 

And murmured in the broken tones of wo: — 


‘My young, bright-hearted boy ! 
How beautiful, even in death, thou art! 
One little week ago, thy mother’s heart 
Was overbrimmed with joy, 
At the fond thought that thou wouldst long-remain 
To comfort her upon her toilsome way. 
Alas! how much in vain! 
All that is left to me, is thy cold, stiffening clay. 


My first-born, only child! 
The image of the beautiful and good, 
Thy gallant father! how has death subdued 
That eye so bright and mild! 
No more shall I thy father’s features trace 
In thine, —the death-worms soon will revel there, — 
Ay, on thy gentle face — 
While I live on, and breathe reluctantly the air. 


How beautiful in death ! 
Even like an angel overwrought and faint — 
The moonlight mocking Death the omnipotent, 
With its transparent breath. 
How calm — unnaturally calm, thou art! 
While, like a demon from a bubbling cup, 
From my unhappy heart, 
Fierce agony the life-blood greedily drinks up. 


, Thine eyes are closed! No more 

Shall their bright smile shed joy upon my soul. 

Within thy veins no more the warm tides roll — 
Thy little life is o’er. 

Oh, will thine eyelids never open — never? 

Canst thou not hear thy mother’s voice, my child ? 
No —I did see thee shiver 

And die — thou heedest not thy mother’s raving wild. 











Not long a wife was I — 
And not so long a mother have I been, 
And my young bud is withered —I have seen 
My image in thine eye 
For the last time. Cold, cold thou art, and dead — 
I feel thee now like ice upon my bosom, 
And worms will soon have fed 
Upon that heart where love and peace like flowers did blossom. 


Wo! wo! and pain to me! 

Thou wast the star within my heart that shone, 

Lighting its depths. Now I am all alone, 
And grief and misery 

Shall haunt my pathway, while I wander on, 

Eyeless and staggering through the darkened world, 
Until my task is done, — 

Like one upon whose brain God’s searing fire is hurled. 


Despair ! deepest despair! 
No joy, ne calm, no hope henceforth for me! 
Through days of pain and nights of agony 
My shackles I must wear — 
The chains of life, which bind my soul within 
Its prison-house — while wo and pain consume. 
Like vipers fierce, and lean 
The mouldering heart, within the living corse its tomb. 


How pale and cold it grows! 
To-morrow— and I see my babe no more ; 
My life-star sank within the death-mist hoar 
Almost when it arose. 
Corruption sits, crouching, within the tomb, 
Longing for food — the night is passing by — 
The eager day-gleams come — 
Farewell, my breathless child!—ere long I too shall die.’ 








LOVE AT ONE GLANCE. 


Some years ago, there used to be pointed out, upon the 
streets of Glasgow, a man whose intellect had been un- 
settled upon a very strange account. When a youth, he 
happened to pass a lady in a crowded thoroughfare—a 
lady whose extreme beauty, though dimmed by the inter- 
vention of a veil, and seen but for a moment, made an 
indellible impression upon hismind. This lovely vision 
shot rapidly past him, and was in an instant lost amid 
the commonplace crowd through which it moved. He 
was so confounded by the tumult of his feelings, that he 
could nut pursue, or even attempt tosee itagain, Yet he 
never afterward forgot it. 


With a mind full of distracting thoughts, and a heart 
filled alternately with gushes of pleasure and of pain, 
the man slowly left the spot where he had remained for 
some minutes thunderstruck. Hesoon after, without be- 
ing aware of what he wished, or what he was doing, found 
himself again at the place. He came tothe very spot 
where he had stood when the lady passed, mused for some 
time about it, went to a little distance, and thencame up 
as he had done when he met the exquisite subject of his 
reverie — unconsciously deluding himself with the idea 
that this might recall her to the spot; she came not; he 
felt disappointed ; he tried again; still she did not pass. 
He continued to traverse the place till evening, when the 
street became deserted. Bye and bye he was left alto- 
gether alone. He thensaw that all his fond efforts were 
vain, and he left the silent, lonely street at midnight, 
with a soul as desolate as that gloomy terrrce. 

For weeks afterward he was never out of the streets. 
He wandered hither and thither, often visiting the place 
where he had first seen the object of his abstracted 
thoughts, as if he considered that he had a better chance 
of seeing her there than any whereelse. He frequented 
every place of public amusement to which he could pur- 
chase admission; and he made the tour of all the church- 
es. All wasin vain. Heneveragain placedhis eyes on 
that angelic countenance. She was ever present in his 
mental optics, but she never appeared again in a tangible 
form. Without her essential presence, all the world be- 
side was to him as a blank —a wilderness. 

Madness invariably takes possession of the mind 
which broods over-much or over-]ong upon some engross- 
ing idea. So did it prove with this singular lover. He 
grew innocent, as the people of his country tenderly 
phrase it. His insanity, however, was little more than 
mere abstraction. The course of his mind was stopped 
at a particular point. After this he made no farther 
progress in any intellectual attainment. He acquired 
no new ideas. His whole soul stood still. He was like 
a clock stopped at a particular hour, with some things, 





too, about him, which, like the motionless indices of that 
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machine, pointed out the date of that interruption. As,||soul, to wipe away the siamp of Deity, and to dissolve 
for instance, he ever after wore a peculiarly long-backed |, this energy, this noble enthusiasm, in a cold, mortalising 
and high-necked coat, as well as a neck-cloth of a pal’ eugene after indifference. In a servile feeling of 
ticular spot, being the fashion of the year when he saw} their own degradation, they acceded to terms with that 
the lady. Indeed, he was a sort of living memorial of} dangerous enemy of benevolence — selfishness — and 
the dress, gait end manners of a former day. It was!| declared love to be a phenomenon too divine for their 
evident that he clung with a degree of fondness to every | limited hearts. From a needy egotism they have spun | 
thing which bore relation to the great incident of his}, their comfortless doctrine, and made their own means 
life, nor could he endure any thing that tended to cover || tions to the scale of the Creator -- degenerated slaves, | 
up or screen from his recollection that glorious yet mel-|| who, under the sound of their chains, decry liberty. 

ancholy circumstance. He had the same feeling of ven-| | Swift, who drove the blame of idiocy so far as to stig: | 
eration for that day —that circumstance — and for him-| | matise the human kind with infamy, and who, on that | 
self, as he then existed—which caused the chiv alrous| | pillory y which he built for the whole race, wrote his own | 
lover of former times to preserve upon his lips as long | name first, even Swift could not strike to human nature | 








as he could, the imaginary delight which they had drawn ‘such a mortal wound as these dangerous thinkers, who, | 
with all the extravagance of sagacity and genius, adore | 
their self-interest, and ennoble it to a system. 


from the tonch of his mistress” hand. 

When I last saw this unfortunate person, he was get-! 
ting old, and seemed still more deranged than formerly, 
Every female whom he meton the street, especially ifa) 


| 


still a few moments, and mused, with his eyes cast upon || 
the ground. It was remarkable, that hegazed most anx-| 
ious!y upon women whose age and figures most nearly || 
resemble ed those of his unknown mistress at the time he 
had seen her, and that he did not appear to make allow- || 
ance for the years which had passed since his eyes met | 
that vision. ‘This was part of his madness. Strange | 
power of love! Incomprehensible mechanism of the 
human heart! | 











LOVE, 
A FRAGMENT, 


iM THE PHILOSOPHICAL LETTERS OF SCHILLER. ! 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Now, dear Raphael, let me look about. The height | 
is ascended — the mist has failen. I standin the midst | 
of immensity, as if _ a blooming landscape. A purer | 
sun-light has made clear all my conceptions. 

Love, ie eae most beauteous appearance | | 
in the animated creation —the omnipotent magnet in the 
world of spirits— the fountain of devotion and of the 
most sublime virtue, love is only the reflection of this 
exclusive power — an attraction of all that is excellent, 
founded upon a momentary, reciprocal exchange of 
personality. 

If I hate, I rob myself; if l love, [ become richer with 
that which I love. Forgiveness is a recovery of that)! 
property which has been prodigally wasted ; misanthropy 
a prolonged suicide; egotism the greatest poverty of a 
created being. 

When Raphael wrested himself from my last em- 
brace, my soul was broken, and [still weep for the loss 
of my better half. On that happy evening —thou 
knowest it-- when our souls touched each other with 
fire {ur the first time, all thy noble sentiments became 
mine. [only aimed at my eternal 1ight of possession of 
excellence — more proud to love thee than to be loved 
by thee, because the former has made me like Raphael. 

Love does not occur among consistent souls, but be- 
tween harmonious. With delight I recognise my sen- 
timents — again in the mirror of those which are thine, 
and I eagerly choose the higher, which I do not possess. 
One principle guides friendship and love. The mild 
Desdemona loves her Othello for the dangers which he 
has passed; the valiant Othello loves her on account of 
the tears which she shed for him. 

There are moment's in life in which we are disposed || 
to press upon our bosom every flower and every distant} 
star, every worm and every imaginary higher thing — 
an embrace of all nature, like that of our beloved. 
Thou understandest me, my Raphael. The man, who 
went so fur, as to gather all the beauty, greatness and 
excellence in that which is marked and eminent in na-| 
ture, discovering in this variety the great Unity, ap-| 
proached very near the Deity. The whole creation | 
was blended in his personality. If every man would | 
love all men, then each person would possess the world. | 

I fear that the philosophy of our times is contrary to 
this doctrine. Many of our thinking heads have though, 
proper to mock this heavenly impulse out of the human 


| 
| 


| 


| interested love. 
all good-locking, he gazed at with an enquiring, anxious! 1 Deity, immortality, and virtue. I have not any more | 
expression; and when she had passed, he usually stood || | evidence for these hopes remaining, if I cease to believe e| 
inlove. A spirit, who ioves but himself, is a swimming | 
‘atom ina void immense. 





Iconfess it freely, I believe in the reality of a dis-| 
1am lost, if it is not. I give up the} 





TO MY SISTER. 
WRITTEN AFTER SADNESS. 


Original. 





Tue cloud has passed over, that darkened my soul, 
And every freed pulse spurns the demon’s control; 
How deliciously Joy to my weary brain sings, 

And pure Peace in bliss bathes my sick spirit’s wings. 


To thee, I come, Sister !— for long is the while 
Since my soul saw thy beauty, thy laugh and thy smile; 


THE NEW ENGLANDER. 


Tue manners and habits of this great eastern division 
of the American people are strikingly distinct from 
those of their fellow-citizens of the southward. The 
character of the inhabitants of New-England for dili- 
gence, shrewdness, and all those matter-of-fact talents 
which tell in a country like this, where every man is 
struggling to get and maintain an independence, is prob- 
ably familiartoyou. They are speculative, at the same 
time that their caution, clear-sightedness, and indomi- 
table perseverance, generally ensure success. In politics, 
their practical conduct is strikingly opposed to the theo- 
retical vagaries of the south. They have often, and 
not without reason, been compared to the northern in- 
'|habitants of our own island ; but, I think, the New-Eng- 
landers have all the steadiness and prudence of the 
Scotch, with a yet greater degree of ingenuity. Like 
the Scotch, they foster education ; like the Scotch, they 
are inclined to the more severe forms of religious disci- 
pline and worship ; like the Scotch, they are fearfully 
long-winded ; like them they are eden abroad, loving 
to turn theis faces southward and westward, pushing 
their fortuues wherever fortunes are to be pushed, and 
often in places and by shifts where no one ever dreamed 
that fortunes were to be gained. They may be found 
supplanting the less energetic possessor of land and 
property in every state of the Union. They have a fin- 
ger upon the rim of every man’s dish, and a toe at every 
man’s heel. They are the pedlars and schoolmasters of 
the whole country ; and, though careless of good living 
abroad, when at home and at ease, they are fond of 
‘creature comforts.’ No where is the stomach of the 
traveller or visiter put in such constant peril, as among 
the cake-inventive housewives and daughters of New- 








°T is joy to be near thee ! — now sorrow has fled, 
And wraps not my soul as the sheet doth the dead — 


ased with the ocean the swan, when gay Spring 

ed the blue waves till they murmur and ring ; — 

As the flocks with the hilis when the fields first are green ; — 
As the bird with her nest when the eve-star is seen. 





\e 
|| 
|| 


Am Iwelcome? —Iam; for thine eye and thy cheek 





Though searcely eight summers have klossome d for thee, 

Yet now plain in each line all thy Mother I see. | 
| 

Her deep, earnest eye, and her look still so dear, 

Iier brown, parted hair, anc her smile — allare here ; 

As of se had left, while our course we fuifil, 

Ifer likeness, to bid us remember her still. 


It may be — we ’ll think so; from the blue overhead 
To where from all sorrow her spirit has fled, 


She sees us, her children, and siniles, as I now 


Tialf joyful, half sad, kiss thy fair, ivory brow. 

‘Tiion art welcome, my Brother, but why, wayward one, 
When the dark hour was cn thee, my love didst thou shun? 
Ni ‘- routise to come; Tecan break the foul spell,’ — 

hy promise, my sister, my own Arabel!’ Q. X. 


SIR WALTER SCOTT. 
EXTRACT FROM A LETTER, 

The foilowing lines were wyitten by Sir Walter Scott 
when between ten and eleven years of age, and when he 
was attending the high school at Edingburgh. His mas- 
ter there had spoken of him as a remarkably stupid boy, 
and his mother with grief acknowledged that he spoke 
truly. She saw him one morning in the midst of a tre- 
menous thunder-storm standing still in the street, look- || 
ing at the sky. She called to him repeatedly, but he re- 


mained looking upward, without taking the least notice | 


of her. When he returned into the house she was very 
|| much displeased with him. ‘Mother,’ he said, ‘I could 
tell you the reason why I stood still, and why I ldoked at 
the sky, if you would only give me a pencil.’ She gave 
him one, and in less than five minutes he laid a bit of || 


| paper on her lap with these lines on it: 


Loud o’er my head what awful thunders roll!’ 
What vivid lightnings flash from pole to pole! 

It is thy voice, my God, that bids them fly ; 

Thy voice directs them through the vaulted sky: 
Then let the good thy mighty power revere, 

Let hardened sinners thy just judgments fear. 


The old lady repeated them to me herself, and the 
tears were in her eyes; for I really believe, simple as 
they are, that she values these lines, being the first effu- 
sion of her son’s genius, more than any later beauties 
which have so charmed a!l the world beside. 


||to puny men. 
|jnation, or had great reverence for holidays; 
'}an abomination to many of them. 


|England. Such is the universal attention paid to this 
| particular branch of epicurism in these states, that I 

greatly suspect that some of the pilgrim fathers must 
have come over to the country with the cooke *ry-book 
junde rone arm, and the bible under the other; though [ 
'| find in more than one code of ancient laws made in early 


||times, orders issued that no persons should make ‘ cakes 
g full well what thy lip cannot speak ; \\or buns, except for solemn festal occasions, such as bu- 


}|rials and marriages.’ 


There are but few boys among 
jthem; many of their children seem to start up at once 
I should not think they were a fun-loving 
jokes are 


| See y is 
| Though, in common with all Americans, they are 


} 


|| proud and boastful of their claims to unlimited freedom, 


they are fond of imposing grievous burdens upon the in- 
iferior orders of animals within their power; and you 
see horses and cows, pigs and geese, laboring under the 
most singular yokes it is possible to conceive. 

The faults allied to this kind of character are easily 
recognizable. Where education and religion have had 
their proper influence, and highmindedness, and innate 
‘sense of honor exists, all this shrewdness and strength 
of character will add to the respectability of the pos- 
sessor, and to'the good of the social circle. But where 
,they are allied with meanness and littleness of soul, they 


||must bear the stamp of sordid and low cunning in petty 


transactions, and of uncompromising, ungenerous ag- 
igrandizement and selfishness in larger operations. 
| Hence the diverse terms in which you hear the so-called 

|¥ ankee or Easternman named, and the praise and oblo- 
| quy with which the character I have attempted so 
‘roughly to sketch is alternately drawn. I was never, to 
|my knowledge, taken in by any of my particular or cas- 
ual acquaintances in any of the eastern states, and Iam 
\far from believing, though I may have laughed at, the 
‘thousand- and-one-tales related of the extravagant inge- 
‘nuity and cunning of the Yankee pedlers tramping 
‘through every nook of the Union; but I can easily con- 
leeive t that there is many an arrant goose among their 
customers. 


I have in pure idleness given you as harmless a sketch 
of the character of one great division of these doughty 
republicans as was ever penned, and surely so far I 
should escape having my name held up to national scorn 
and obloquy, by my transatlantic acquaintances, should 
it ever get to their ears. But I must not make too sure; 
for a man sometimes gets spiteful in spite of himself, 
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and I may possibly by and by, in the progress of my re- || 


crossed, had the tooth-ache, was disappointed or contra- | 
dicted, met with dull weather ora cold breakfast, and | 
then you may find that I occasionally see through a bil-| 
ious medium, and can find fault, like other English trav- 
ellers, with all and every thing about me. 

Latrobe. 


STORY OF TWO HIGHLANDERS. 








Two young kinsmen, both Macdonalds, went out one | 


day into the boundless woods to hunt, each of them || 


armed with a well-charged gun in his hand, and a skene- | 
dhu, or Highland dirk, by his side. When they least 
expected it, to their infinite joy they discovered a deep | 
pit or cavern, which contained a large litter of fine half- | 
grown pigs, and none of the old ones with them. ThiS) 
was a prize indeed ; so, without losing a moment, Donald | 
said to the other, ‘Mack, you pe te littlest man— creep | 
you in and dirk te little sows, and I'll pe keeping vatch | 
at te door.’ Mack complied without hesitation, gave | 
his gun to Donald, unsheathed his skene-dhu, and crept | 
into the cave head foremost; but after he was all out of | 
sight, save the brogues, he stopped short, and called out, | 
‘But Lord, Tonald, pe shoor to keep out te ould ones. ’ 
‘Ton’t you pe fearing tat, man,’ said Donald. 


The cave was deep, but there was abundance of rocm 
in the farther end, where Mack, with his sharp skene- | 
dhu, now commenced the work of death. He was | 
searcely well begun, when Donald perceived a mon-| 
strous wild boar advancing upon him, roaring, and | 
grinding his tusks, while the fire of rage gleamed from | 
his eyes. Donald said not a word for fear of alarming 
his friend; beside, the savage was so hard upon him ere 
ever he was aware, he scarcely had time for any thing: 


so setting himself firm, and cocking his gun, he took his || 


aim; but, that the shot might prove the more certain 
death, he suffered the boar to come within a few paces | 
cf him before he ventured to fire; he at last drew the | 
fatal trigger, expecting to blow out his eyes, brains, and | 
all. Merciful heaven! —the gun missed fire, or flashed | 
in the pan, [arm notsure which. There was no time to| 
lose — Donald dashed the piece in the animal’s face, | 
turned his back, and fled with precipitation. The boar | 


| 


i} June 6, William Carter, Joseph Morton, Messrs Hovey, John A. 


|}a branch of small size’ The other exiiibiters 





man, Tonald —I say phat is it that'll ay pe stoping te | 
lation, arrive at a place where I was both cress and ||light?’ bellowed Mack ; —‘ Should te tail preak, you ‘Il || 


fin’ tat,’ said Donald. | 


° th 
Donald continued the struggle, and soon began to) 


entertain hopes of ultimate success. 
4 . o. 
|pulled to get in, Donald held back; and when he strug- 


When the boar) 


gled to get back again, Donald set his shoulder to his) ~~ 


} . ° ~* | 
large back, and pushed bim in; and in this position || 


he kept him, until! he got an opportunity of giving him) 
some deadly stabs with his skene-dhu behind the short 
rib, which soon terminated his existence. | 
| Our two young friends by this adventure realized a 
valuable prize, and secured so much excellent food, that} 


often was the above tale related, and as often applauded 
and laughed at. — Hogeg’s ‘ Winter Evening Tales.’ 





PMassachusetts Worticultural Society. 


| 

| Tne exhibitions of this Society fur the month past have been at- | 
tractive and gratifying to visiters, as weli as Lonvrable to the meim- 
bers of that Institution. 





‘Kenrick, Thomas Mason, 8. Walker, fine fowers. Jolin Waters, a 


ference, 


| June 13. Samuel Walker, 8. Sweetser, John A. Kenrick, James '| | 
Kavenagh, William Kenrich, Samuel Pond, Anos Atkinson, Edward | | 

os at i] 
Augustus Siory, exhibited flowers. J. L. L. F. Warren atid Joseph | 


| 


| Warren, strawberries. | 





says Mr Winship, | 


| June 20. ‘The brilliant display of tlowers,’ 
| 
land especially those shown from the conservatory of that distin- | 
;guished horuculturist, the Hon. Mr Loweii; svime of them were! 
new, aud never beiore exhibited at the Society’s rooius. ‘The Cac- |} 
| Lus speciocissinius Was beautitul, aud the interest eviuced was very 
great on account of several large sized ilowers beg produced on| 
3 Were Luose Who 
| ave heretofore contributed to shows of te Suciety. 


June 27. ‘The uisplay of flowers, this day,’ according to Mr. 
| Winship, ‘was unrivaled at any ioruer exhibition at ibis season oi 


jtue year. ‘The great increase of beauiitu: and new roses, lerba- 
| ceous and shrub flowers, excited general! adiuiration.’ Tie contrib- 
j utors were M. P. Wider, Thomas Mason, 8. Walker, Jolin A. Ken 
}rick, and Messrs Winship. 


| The show of fruits, prineipaily strawberries, as reported by Mr 


| remarkably large Suow Ball, flower twenty-two inches in circum | | 


|—very glad to learn hat this M 
i/ “ 


exhibited this day, justly excited the aduiratiou of all amateurs, | | 


i] 
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SATURDAY, JULY 


Mrs Hemans — This gifted lady is not ¥ among the living — 


she will not touch the lyre again on this « . Which to her was a 


| place all poetry, —at least when separated fr he gay world. She 
loved Nature and Art and all that was bee it around her—and 
inthem she found an exceeding great reward—such as the mere 


delver after wealth can never possess well knew, for she had 


experiencies, that the pleasure derived terary pursuits as far 


transcends any other as the bubbling fountans furnish more re- 
| it took them several days to get itconveyed home. Dur-) go sning draughts to the pilgrim than the stasuent pool. When her 
ing the long winter nights, while the { unily were re- || writings are surveyed, and we consider ! twoech thought and how 
2 “ 1} : y rht imagining ve i le HN ‘ ar ier i y 
galing themselves on the hams of the great wild boar,!) many bright imaginings have kindied a ar of her mind we 


cannot but feel that she was, indeed, one c happiest of her sex. 
which this world is 


vinerts of that mind 


Ve know not that she was free from the ¢ 


always nursing; but as we are aware « 


| that seeks pleasures within its own pe we are led to believe 
that she passed a pleasant pilgrimaye + vivs shore. We trust 
that it was not otherwise ; and now thar ste lms departed, let her 


female mind 

t ; a conteuplation of 
her deeds, remembering that the wel!-smu of knowledge are full 
of life-giving influence. 





glorious example have its due influen: 1! 





throug! 





iO conn aru to envi 





An ALLEGoryY. — Our readers will det © allegorical character 
of the article, in the present number « © Pearl, entitled ‘Remin 
iscences of a Dog,’ if they examine it tihile attention, 

| Tur Porttanp Macazine. July. Mo X.-~Vol. I Weare glad 
: 


ra. is becoming popular among the 


| good people of Maine — that it has laccly @eceived « large addition 
peo} ) 





to its list of subscribers, and titis established on a foundation 





which may defy even the winds and tempests, should they approach. 


We are very sure that no iatellicent person can read the produc- 
out allow? 


| tions of its couduetor, will hat she possesses powers 


for description, of no ord 





1aury nature. Were we disposed to give 





our opinion of the real characier of the work, we could say, with 


little or no extravagance, about the ariiecle, entitled ‘Sir Henry’s 

Daughter,’ in the present number, many things by no means flatter- 
jing to the lady-writers of our country who have been long before 
|the public. Bat we do not wish to be called rash and headlong in 
| our movements, although we are ever ready to present our opinions 
Take our word for it 
| Mrs Stephens is no couimon writer, aud whatever may be the faults 
| of her style, the lady will yet be esteemed as one of the public’s 
| favorite authors. 


|of books and men, whatever they may be. 


parsued him only for a short space; for having heard || B. V. French, ‘was provably fiver tiai was ever beiore exhibited || The article on ‘ Painting,’ is capital and tothe point. Such an ar- 


the cries of his suffering young ones as he passed the 
| 


mouth of the den, he hastened back to their rescue. — || 


Most men would have given all up for lost. It was not | 
so with Donald — Mack’s life was at stake. As soon as| 
he observed the monster return from pursuing him, | 
Donald faced about, and pursued him in his turn; but | 
having, before this, from the horror of being all torn to, 
pieces, run rather too far without looking back, the boar | 
had by that oversight got considerably ahead of him—| 
Donald strained every nerve— uttered some piercing | 
cries —and even for all his haste did not forget to im-| 
plore assistance from heaven. His prayer was short, | 
but pithy —‘O Lord! puir Mack! puir Mack!” said| 
Donald, in a loud voice, while the tears gushed from his 
eyes. In spite of all his efforts, the enraged animal | 
reached the mouth of the den before him, and entered! | 
It was, however, too narrow for him to walk in on all- 
four; he was obliged to drag himself in as Mack had| 
done before, and, of course, his hind feet lost their hold} 
af the ground. At this important crisis Donald over-, 
took him— laid hold of his large long tail— wrapped it; 
round both his hands— set his feet to the bank, and held | 
back in the utmost desperation. 


Mack, who was all unconscious of what was going on 
above ground, wondered what way he came to be in- 
volved in utter darkness in a moment. He waited a 
litle while, thinking that Donald was only playing a 
trick upon him, but the most profound obscurity still 
continuing, he at length bawled out, ‘Tonald, man, 
Tonald— phat is it that ’ll ay pe stoping te light?’ — 
Donald was too much engaged, and too breathless, to 
think of making any reply to Maeck’s impertinent ques- 
tion, till the latter, having waited in vain a considerable 
time for an answer, repeated it ina loader cry, Donald’s 
famous laconic answer, which perhaps never was, nor 


| at the Suciety’s tabies.? The contribuiors were 'f. Lias ings, Hon. 


' Private Judgment ; The Widow Mother watching her First Born; 
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KE Vose, J. L. L. F. Warren, Richard Ward, Messrs liovey, Jacob 
Tidd. A melon cucumber trom A. D. Williams, Roxbury. 
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Hon. Elijah Vose. 


Samuel Downer, 
Lk. M. Richards, 
BL. V. French. 
Vice Presidents. 
Lk. Bartiett, 

S. A. Shurtleff, 
G. W. Pratt. 


Committee on Flowers. 
J. &. Teschemacher. 


Commitiee on Library. 
Cor. Secretary. 
R. T. Paine. 


J, E. Teschemacher, 
E. Weston, Jr. 

Rec. Secretary. 
E. Weston, Jr. 


Committee on Synonyms of Fruit. 
Samuel Downer. 


Counsellors. 
Samuel Downer, 
John W. Boott, 
E. M. Richards, 
John Prince. 


Executive Committee. 
Cheever Newhall, 
George W. Pratt, 
L. P. Grosvener. 


Committee on Finance. 
B. V. French, 
Cheever Newhall. 


Committee on Fruit. 
S. A. Shurtleff. 


Horticultural Register. 
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ever will be equalled, has often been heard of—‘ Tonald, 


Miss Smith; A Thought. 


| ticle is calculated to do 1ouch good inthe connnunity, if extensively 
| circulated, as it ought to be. There are several other papers of 
| value, and ‘Verses from an Unpublished Poem, entitled Ralph, the 
| Wanderer,’ fro: our own pen, we will copy here, as we wish tg 
fillou! this colunin. 


O strange is love! Like Earth’s broad ocean 
Ii has its deep, dark inysteries — 
Its heaving under-wave — emotion ; 
he that dwells there sees 
at are the courses of the forms 
hat swarin einid its changeful scenes — 
’T is he alone thai knows the storms 
That threaten or the calin that weans 
The dwellers in its kingdom forth 
From the coid regions of the north 
Or south, to that warm current, where 
Blessed groves and palaces appear. 





O strange is love! Like the deep ocean 
It has its mousters — things that seein 
What they are not; and whose commotion, 
Strife and stern coutentions teem 
With evils such as make the place 
That should be fair —a ground to race 
And wrestle in —a gloomy hall, 
Arena broad, whose blood must pall 
The senses of the delicate, 
Who should alone go through its gate. 


O strange is love! Like the bright ocean 
It has its children — those that know 
And trust its depths, and love the motion 

Of its tossing waters! which flow 
Onward — bearing their barks away 
To the calm quiet of some bay, 

Within whose confines they uiay spend 

A life of peace and pleasantness, 
And sweet companionship there lend 

To that they must delight to bless. 


O strange is love! Like the wide ocean, 
It has its wild adventurers 
Who love it 10t — but in devotion 
To wealth, which all their heart’s-blood stirs, 
They, pilgrim-like, pass o’er the waste 
And fondly trust fo win its gold, 
To sip its nectar, and to taste 
The spices o’ er its bosom rolled, 
And heed not gales nor tempests — though 
Along the shore proud wrecks be cast, 
And winds and waves above them flow — 
Their first — their best friends and their last ! 
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I hae wandered mony a night in June, A - long the banks of Clyde, Be - neath a bright and bonnie moon, W? 


A summer wasshe tomineee,And to 


my hearta 
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THUS HUIGEILANID MINSTIRIEIL BOY. 
COMPOSED BY J. BARNET. 
Andantino. 


Ma - ry 


DA CAPO. 


And weel she loved toroam wi’me, Her highland minstrel boy. 


Oh ! her presence could, on every star, 
New brilliancy confer, 

And I thought the flowers were sweeter far, 
When they were seen with her: 

Her brow was calm and sleeping sea, 


I hae played to ladies fair and gay, 
In mony a southern hall, 
But there was one far— far away, 
A world above them all; 
And now, though weary years have fled, 


Her glance was full of joy, 


And oh! her heart was true to me, 


Her highland minstrel boy. 


Oh! her presence, &c. 


I think, wi’ mournful joy, 


Upon the time when Mary wed 


Her highland minstrel boy. 


I hae played, &c. 
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PRINCIPLE. 


Original. 





There is a great deal said about principle now-a-days, 
but there is very little of it afloat—the genuine article 
is as Scarce as ambergris. Many persons seem to have 
mistaken character for principle. What was the char- 
acter borne by Jesus Christ while on earth, but that of a 
madman, a sower of sedition, a blasphemer, a glutton, 
and a wine-bibber? "What was the character which 
George Washington, the immortal Saviour of his coun- 
try, bore in the British camp and at the head quarters of 
the nation, but that of a rebel and a traitor? The prin- 
ciple of Jesus Christ nailed his body to the cross— the 
principle of George Washington brought down upon his 
head never-fading laurels of everlasting glory, and has 
placed him in the firmament, a bright and shining light 
to dispel darkness from the most degraded nations of the 
world. Such were the different effects of principle on 
the fortunes of these two individuals; and there can be 
no doubt that the latter, when he took up his sword in 
opposition to tyranny, and with his handful of starving 
and half equipped tyros struggled through the dark and 
uncertain period, when Liberty travailed in agony to 
bring forth a republic, was far from foreseeing the pros- 
perous issue of his disinterested labors. The man of 
principle, therefore, must regard character as a mere 
secondary concern, a contingence not to be despised or 
sought for. The man who is principally anxious about 











his character is the veriest slave in the Universe. It is 
impossible that he should possess one good quality; he is 
the vilest hypocrite that contaminates the earth by his 
presence. He is a weather-cock that follows the current 
of popular breath, he is continually on the look out for 
the newest fashion of morals; he joins one of those 
character-mills of the present day, that go by the name 
of philanthropic societies, he attends church regularly 
and becomes what, in the hackneyed cant of the day, is 
styled ‘respectable.’ He is probably a young man who 
has just opened a store; he discovers that toenable him 
to cheat tomore advantage, to impose upon the credu- 
lous, and to get his notes discounted, it is necessary for 
him to have acharacter. He watches the tide of popu- 
lar sentiment, and trims his sails to follow the direction; 
he abstains from open immoralities, and talks well of 
persons and things that are generally esteemed —to 
make money! This mean, selfish, snivelling coxcomb 
then struts his hour upon the stage in his borrowed 
plumes looks down upon his honest neighbor, respects 
the laws of man, and breaks every law of God, by tak- 
ing advantage of every man whom he can deprive of his 
money in fair trade. Are these the men that are calcu- 
lated to elevate the character of mankind. Were they 
such men who signed the Declaration of Independence 
with a halter about their necks? Were they such men 
who stood within the isolated redoubt of Bunker Hill, 
surrounded by British veterans, alone and unsupported 
but by that stern principle which is superior to circum- 
stances, and like the magnet remains true to one point, 
unaffected by the fluctuating wind and waves ? 





Princire, 


LINES ON READING THE MEMOIRS OF MISS SMITH, 
THE TRANSLATOR OF KLOPSTOCK’S MESSIAH. 


Snort here thy stay! for souls of holiest birth 
Dwell but a moment with the sons of earth; 

To this dim sphere, by God’s indulgence given, 
Their friends are angels, and their home is heaven. 
The fairest rose in shortest time decays; 

The sun when brightest, soon withdraws his rays; 
The dew that gleams like diamonds on the thorn, 
Melts instantaneous at the breath of morn: 

Too soon arolling shade of darkness shrouds 

The star that smiles amid the evening clouds ; 

And sounds that come so sweetly on the ear, 

That the soul wishes every sense could hear, 

Are as the Light’s unwearied pinions fleet, 

As scarce as beauteous, and as short as sweet. 








A THOUGHT. 


Though far away, 
Though ruthless time hath scattered memory’s dream ; 
Some scenes can ne’er decay 
But rest where all is change, like islands on a stream. 
Brydson. 
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